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even knowledge of parliament. Pot these griev-
anbes into one side of the scale, and the little acqui-
sitions of Mr. Grenville's bill, and the throwing
open of a few paltry boroughs into the other, and
he believed the noble lord himself, although by no
means a bashful man in that house, would be
ashamed to hold the balance. The noble lord dwelt
a great deal on what lie considered as a very pow-
erful argument, namely, that as there was a contra-
riety of opinion as to the plan of a parliamentary
reform, that must be considered as a proof that the
evil did not exist; for that if it did, there would
have been no difficulty about the remedy, that it
must be clear. This reminded him of the adage,
" When doctors differ, &c.?t If that was to be the
answer, it would follow, that if doctors differ as to
the remedy, the patient, although he may appear
to be dying, must be taken to be in perfect health.
He knew not where the noble lord had studied his
logic, but certain it was not from the College of
Physicians. There was one part of the complaint
which never occurred to the noble lord. He touched
upon the landed interest; he touched upon the inte-
rest of the boroughs j and most logically concluded,
that there was no complaint against either : but it
never entered into his mind that the minister would
have too much interest with them all when assem-
bled in the house of commons. Here he was re-
minded by the words of a person whom it was
hardly regular for him to quote, as a reverend pre-
late, who had said that the parliament belongs to
the crown. If that 'be so, he would say that he
would not debate the remedy whatever it be, for he
was ready to say that the house of commons would
be better in aey 'hands than in the hands of the
crown. But the noble lord had said, " Shew me
that the close boroughs have done more harm than
popular places." He did not know what the noble
lord meant by harm. He could shew him that the
proprietors of these close boroughs had acted on u